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For the Companion. a 
THE DISTRICT SCHOOL IN APPLETOWN. 


Just as the clock struck ten an ominous stillness per- 
vaded the room of the district school in Appletown. 
Little Tommy Tomkins wouldn’t tell, and his teacher, 
Mr. Snow, had taken the position that he must. 

Now let me say, to start with, that [am not going 
to apologize for Mr. Snow, or for any body or any 
thing in the story that follows. I shall tell you about 
events just as they happened, and leave the right and 
the wrong connected with them to the discrimination 
of your good sense and right feeling. 

The facts were these: 

Mr. Snow’s old white cow had been found tied up to 
his desk when he came to the schoolroom in the morn- 


ing. Every hair was cut from her tail, a pair of leath-|: 


er spectacles were tied over her eyes, (Mr. Snow al- 
ways wore black spectacles,) a white hat with a weed 
(Mr. Snow was a recent widower) was fastened to the 
top of her horns, and a man’s coat adjusted, as well as 
the circumstances would allow, to her broad, level 
back. 

As if this was not enough, from one of the pendant 
pockets of the coat hung out a torn handkerchief, with 
“Qleander Snow” written in great black letters upon 
its corner. Orlando was the baptismal name of the 
pedagogue, but this sobriquet had clung to him since 
his name was first printed as the accepted teacher of 
the district school. 

Now, it would have annoyed the most amiable man 
living, first, to be miade fun of where he demanded and 
expected only respect, and second, to lose the morn- 
iny’s milk from his tine dairy cow, thereby not only 
running the chance of injuring the animal, but of hav- 
ing a breakfast without milk, together with the vexa- 
tion of having his boarders groan over the omission. 
One thing more,—Mr. Snow had walked at least ten 
miles since daylight, in search of that cow. Any ordi- 
nary saint would have exhibited a touch of hnman 
weakness ‘at finding her thus and there, after all. 

Mr. Snow had not only a touch, but every one of his 
tired nerves, every drop of his heated blood rose up and 
demanded instant and thorough reparation. He was 
not himself quite, when the cow was at last pushed down 
the flight of steps, and left to graze on the green sward 
around the schoolhouse until the exercises were over, 

If any reader thinks he should have done differently, 
may he sometime have an opportunity of showing, in 
similar circumstances, his perfect self-control. 

The only boy who couldn’t help laughing when the 
school was finally called to order, was Tommy Tom- 
kins, and as Mr. Snow must have an outlet for the 
rush of feelings that were almost choking him, he seized 
Tommy at once. 

“Thomas Tomkins! Come here!” 

Tommy turned all manner of colors and would not 
have moved a step, but there was something in Mr. 
Snow’s voice and eye that must be obeyed; so he came, 
slowly and reluctantly, out of his seat, and sidled down 
the aisle. 

Mr. Snow waited patiently—that is, without giving 
any external sign of a different feeling—until Tommy 

Was within reach of his hand. 

“Now, sir,”’ he then said, “you seem very merry this 
morning. Perhaps you will let me enjoy your fun 
with you, by telling me who put my cow here. Do you 
know?” 

“Ye-e-e-s, sir,” stammered Tommy, turning his eyes 
Wildly, first upon Mr. Snow and then back upon the 
tows of boys. “That is,” recovering a little, “I—I— 
guess. I don’t know any thing about it.” 

“Very consistent you are in your statements. Which 
am I to believe?” 

“I don’t know,” said Tommy, brightening at once. 

“You don’t know? Take care, young man, a false- 
hood is my unpardonable sin. Speak the truth at once 
and fully. It is your only chance of escape.” 

But Tommy, though he was little and easily fright- 
ened, had real pluck at the bottom, and the first shock 
over, his better nature asserted itself. 

“I didn’t mean to tell a falsehood,” he said, now 
looking steadily in the working and excited face of his 
teacher. “I spoke without stopping to think. I do 
know who put the cow there, but I have promised not 
10 tell and I shall not.” 

Bravo, Tommy! There is the making of a noble 
man in you, and I give you my right hand cordially. 
But Mr. Snow hadn’t any such feeling as he heard this 
aiswer. Overcome by anger, he almost sprang from 
his desk in his eagerness to take hold of the boy’s 
wembling arm. When he had done so he said, in a 
shrill, unnatural voice,— 

“T will give you just five minutes to consider. If you 
Tefuse to answer my question at the end of that time 
you shall have a flogging such as never fell upon a boy 
1 Appletown before, and that you’ll not forget in a 
hurry. Do you hear? Think sharp and to the point. 
Turn your back to the school. There, now make the 

t of your time.” 

During these five minutes the most profound still- 
Ress ensued and the clock struck ten. 

Mr. Snow had turned back to his desk, opened a 

k, but in reality kept his eyes fixed upon the min- 

















“NOW, MR. SNOW, I AM READY ” 


One, two, three, four, five! They were the longest [ all the man of me I ever shall be. I am more than sor- 
five minutes some of the boys sitting there ever knew, | ry, sir, and if you will give mea first-rate flogging I 


but very short to Tommy, who, during them, went 
through more mental torture than he had experienced 
in his whole life. 

Physically weak and nervous, he dreaded pain witha 
shrinking which amounted almost toagony. His heart 


seemed to grow larye, fill up his throat and prevent his | 


breathing. Every thing became dark before him. His 
knees trembled so that several times he thought he was 
falling. But in spite of this poor, craven body, Tom- 
my’s soul seemed to expand and grow stronger and 
braver as the minutes ticked themselves away. 

“He turn telltale? He break his promise? Not if 
Mr. Snow struck him dead!” 

So when the time was past and Mr. Snow said, 
“Now, sir, what is your decision?” it was a pale but a 
very brave little face that turned toward him and an- 
swered,— 

“T cannot tell you, Mr. Snow.” 

The children had all held their breath to hear the an- 
swer. As Tommy ceased speaking a murmur of appro- 
bation, not loud but deep, ran through the room. 

Tommy heard it. It gave him fresh courage. Mr. 
Snow heard it and it was the last straw on the back of 
his patience, and broke it down altogether. Seizing 
his cane he gave Tommy a sharp cut across the back. 

A frantic shriek, half of terror and half of pain, broke 
from the boy; but before the cane could descend again 
Hi Graves sprung to his feet, shouting, in a loud, sharp 
tone,— 

“Hold on there, Mr. Snow. J did it.” 

“You did it?” said Mr. Snow, starting back and 
looking fiercely at Hi. “You? Hiram Graves? I don’t 
believe it.” 

Hi had left his seat, walked deliberately to the desk, 
and had put his hand affectionately on the sobbing 
boy’s shoulder. 

“Go to your seat, poor little Tommy,” he said, “T’ll 
take your place. Now, Mr. Snow, I am ready,” and 
the boy folded his arms over his chest and stood con- 
fronting the teacher. 

The whole thing was so sudden and incomprehensi- 
ble that Mr. Snow seemed to himself to have lost both 
his power of judging and acting. ‘What! Hiram 
Graves! the best scholar, the steadiest, most reliable 
boy in school, the leader in all that was good and or- 
derly ?” Mr. Snow had only expressed his natural and 
instantaneous feelings when he had said, “J do not be- 
lieve it!” 

Tommy had not gone to his seat, as Hi had ordered, 
but remained standing near him, and now Hi felt 
his hand softly touch his arm. He knew who it was 
and what it meant, but he did not look down; he enly 
drew a long breath and fixed his eye a little more stead- 
ily on Mr. Snow. 

“T am ready, sir,” he said, at last, seeing the teacher 
had recovered from his surprise and only looked at 
him without speaking. “I am sorry to have vexed you, 
and shall bear the punishment without flinching or 
groaning; see if I don’t.” 

The sternness faded a little from his face as he said 
this, and some of the old, pleasant look came back to 
his gray eyes. Its effect was instantaneous upon Mr. 
Snow. 

“Hiram, Hiram,” he said, and a tone of injured ten- 
derness, almost, seemed struggling with the roused and 
masterful temper, “I shouldn’t have expected it of you, 
of my best boy! What have I ever done to you that 
you should” — 

There was a tremor in Mr. Snow’s voice now, as he 
paused, which ran over the school, touching every 
young heart there. 

“You've done nothing, sir, but been one of the very 





'% hand of his watch, which lay before him. 


kindest and best of teachers. Indeed, sir, you’ve made 





hope I shall be wiser another time.” 

But Hi was not the boy to be flogged. As he stood 
there waiting he was conscious of summoning all his 
physical power and of knocking down his pride with 
strong, hearty blows. Why, he never remembered to 
have been struck as a punishment in his life!’ Whata 
shame and disgrace it would be! Hi’s face became red 
and white, by turns, as the thought rushed over him, 
but he did not move. 

“O Hi, Hi!” said Mr. Snow, again, breaking, una 
wares into the affectionate, familiar nickname by which 
the boys called him. ‘How could you do it?” 

“Don’t talk so, sir,” and Hi’s voice was not steady 
now. “I had rather you’d flog me. The sooner begun 
the sooner ended, and somebody ought to be pun- 
ished.” 

Hardly knowing what he did, Mr. Snow took up his 
cane again. He wouldn’t have struck that noble boy, 
but the scholars didn’t know it. As he held it forward 
there was a movement all over the schoolroom. 

Ben Hobbs gave a leap to the top of his desk—for Joe 
Forest blocked the passage-way and didn’t move soon 
enough—then over the shoulders of those before him 
until he stood before Mr. Snow. 

“I say,” he said, drawing his breath hard, “it 
wasn’t Hi. He hadn’t any thing more to do with it 
than you had. It’s me, and Nick Fowle, and Dan 
Sharpe, and,” hesitating and looking frightened, ‘‘and 
a lot more.” 

Another silence, and then Hi was the first to speak. 

“So you’ve waked up at last, have you, Ben? I de- 
clare, if you aint the meanest, sneakingest set of boys 
there is out!” 

“Tt’s true, Mr. Snow. 
says.” 

“You deserve,” and Hi now, for the first time, seemed 
losing all control over himself, ‘“‘you deserve to be 
tarred and feathered, and then ducked to the very bot- 
tom of Goose Pond!” 

“Drowning is too good for us,”’ put in the repentant 
and humbled Ben, “‘a great deal too good.” 

In spite of his anger a ghost of a smile crept over 
Hi’s face as he looked at the crestiallen boy, and see- 
ing this, the other children in the school seemed to be 
seized by a sudden impulse and made a rush to the 
desk. 

“I did it,” “I did it,” came from a dozen shrill voices 
at once. 

“Mr. Snow!” “Mr. Snow!” “I did it!” “I!” “1.” 

“Boys,” said Mr. Snow, looking around him, in a 
confused and almost helpless manner, “I don’t under- 
stand all this. If you would only be seated and still a 
moment.” 

There was an instantaneous movement of obedience. 
All took their seats but Hi and Tommy, who remained 
standing in the place of culprits. 

“Now, Hiram Graves, explain, will you?” he asked, 
after a few minutes of silence. 

“Well, yes, sir. I suppose since the fellows have 
owned upI can. You see, when we were going home 
from school last night, as we passed your house your 
cow, Daisy, was eating her supper in the yard, and she 
looked so demure and dignified that, I am sure I beg 
your pardon, sir, but I never thought any harm would 
come of it, and I said,— 

“*What an excellent schoolma’am she would make!’ 
And the fellows took to it, I suppose. So, you see, I 
did it; though, as Ben says, I never thought of it again 
until I saw Daisy here, and even then I didn’t see my 
way as an actual partaker in the thing until I heard 
Tommy’s scream. That brought me to my senses, sir.”” 

“Now, Ben!” and Ben, answering to Hi’s call, sprang 
up once more in his seat. 


It’s true, every word he 


“Yes, own up. Boys, what do you say?” 

. “Out with it,” said one. “Yes, out with it!” “out 
with it!’ soon became the general chorus, and Ben 
went on,— : 

“Hi’s thought was so funny we couldn’t get over it 
any way; so we boys fixed her up, and just did it, that’s 
all, Mr. Snow. We didn’t mean any harm, nor—nor” 
—to hurt your feelings, Ben wanted to say, but he did 
not know just how to, so he sat down. 

“Nor to make you feel badly,” added Hi, in a low 
voice. “I think I can promise for us, that we will not 
do so rude and ungentlemanly a thing again.” 

“Take your seats, boys,” said Mr. Snow, in a very 
subdued and gentle voice. ‘The exercises of the school 
will now begin.” 

Hi and Tommy went to their seats at once, and the 
low buzz of committing to memory the lessons of the 
morning was soon heard all over the room. But I 
think another kind of lesson had been learned there, 
which these boys will never forget when they are 
men. 

I need not tell to any of my young readers what it 
was. Iam quite sure they will all be ready and willing 
to learn it for themselves, and if this makes any one 
more prompt and noble in the acknowledgment of a 
blamable action, I shall reap a rich reward for having 
told you the story. LEDGESIDE. 


+> 
+> 





For the Companion. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE. 


I left Nice for Paris entirely alone, but soon made 
friends with an English governess and her three young 
ladies. 

Every thing went smoothly till we reached Marseilles, 
at one wo’cloch in the morning. The great station 
looked very gloomy as we found our way to the wait- 
ing 100m, and I congratulated myself on not being 
quite an “unprotected femal. ;” though before I started 
I had scorned the idea of an cscort, and felt equal to 
any adventures which might |.efull me. 

In foreign stations the passengers are shut into the 
waiting rooms till the last moment, and then a gcenvial 
stampede takes place. x 

The night trains to Paris are always crowded in the 
‘pring with invalids and travellers returning from the 
south, and every one is anxious to secure as much 
room as possible, so that they may sleep at ease. 

For this r ason those who first enter a carriage crowd 
up to the window and protest that it is full, when there 
may be several empty seats. Till one learns this amia- 
ble little ruse one fares badly ; even when it is impressed 
upen the mind it takes some courage to pause and 
count heads when every one of them is «ngrily shaken 
at you, and to insist on entering when balf a dozen in- 
hospitable people look insulted because you mildly dc- 
mons rate that a car built for cight is not crowded with 
six, 

Well, we sat resting ourselves in an inner room, and 
did not observe that the crowd had gonc out, till a mo- 
ment after the last party left the large room. Then we 
rushed way to find every window filled with faces, and 
every car apparently overflowing. 

Twice we hurried the whole length of the train with 
the guard, who tried to sprinkle us in here and there. 
But Miss Turner would not be separated from her 
young ladies, and I clung to Turner, dreading a plunge 
into a carriage full of irate English, for porcupines are 
nothing, compared to t. ese charming people when trav- 
elling. 

Up and down, up and down flew the five unprotected 
females, with bugs and baskets, rugs and pillows, in a 
high state of agitation, but no refuge could we find. 
The guard scolded, the bell rung, the hard-hearted peo- 
ple wouldn’t relent, and the last minutes were flying 
fast. 

“Let us take a second class car; there are plenty of 
seats, they are as comfortable as the others, and ft is 
perfectly respectable to travel in them,’ I said, in de- 
spair, as door after door was slammed, and the guard 
held up his hand to the engineer. 

“Never!” cried Turner, indignantly. “My young 
ladies shall not travel so. I bought tickets for first 
class places, and first class places they shall have, if I 
shire an express train for them.” 

“We shall be left,” I said, pausing before a scvond 
class car in which sat one respectable old lady and a 
boy. 

“T will not be left! I will have seats, and good ones, 
too. Do as you like, miss; my young ladies shall trav- 
el like gentlewomen or not at all;”’ and turning to the 
guard, who looked ready to tear his hair, she burst in- 
to such a torrent of French that the poor mn seemed 
actually swept away by its force, for he tuned and fied 
down the depot, hotly pursued by the indomitable 
Turner and the young ladies, who were crying, scold- 
ing and laughing like any thing but gentlewomen. 

How they fared I don’t know, for I whisked into the 
second class car just in time, and left my comrades to 
their fate. 

“T am sure nothing can be more respectable and com- 
fortable than this,” I theught, settling myself with 
plenty of room. “Miss Turner was very silly to lose 
her passage for such a trifle;” and I looked about me,, 
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feeling uncommonly satisficd with my own sense ard 
spirit. : 

The boy was asleep and the old woman nodding, so 
I rolled myself up and prepared for a cozy doze. But, 
alas, I didn’t get it, for the train soon stopped at a 
small station, the woman and boy left, and to my great 
disgust, two men got in. 

Very disagreeable looking parties they were, too; one 
a stout, sleek, vulgarly dressed man, with a bald head, 
a loud voice, and very dirty hands covered with rings. 
The other was younger, tall and muscular, with a 
heavy | lack beard, glittering black eyes and @ great 
sear on his cheek. He wore a cloak, had his hat pulled 
down on his forehead, and looked so exactly like the 
pictures of villains, that I involuntarily thought, with 
an odd tingle of the nerves,— 

ae hope he isn’t an escaped convict from Toulon.” 

They seemed in great spirits, especially the fat man, 
who often refreshed himself from a bottle, and behaved 
as if he had already had toomuch. The other stared at 
me with his big black eyes and listened to some deeply 
interesting story which his friend related. 

If I had not become used to the vivacious manners of 
French people I should have thought them a pair of 
lunatics, for they slapped their foreheads, bounded off 
their seats, pulled each other’s beards, laughed, gestic- 
ulated and gabbled, till I didn’t know what to do with 
myself. 

They kept it up till we reached the next station, and 
there, to my great delight, both got out. I had just 
time to draw a long breath and give thanks that they 
were gone, when, to my horror, with a whisper to his 
fat friend, the tall man got in again, the guard locked 
the door, and off we went, with a screech, in which I 
longed to join. 

Here was a state of things, to be sure. Locked in 
alone with an escaped convict (for | was firmly con- 
vinced he was one) in the middle of the night, without 
even & ventilator to scream or bcckon through in case 
any thing should happen. I was tir.d, nervous and 
worried, ant when the dark man seated himself oppo- 
site, fixed his eyes upon me and never took them off, I 
really felt as if I should fly. 

“Now don’t be silly,” I said to myself. “The man is 
all rig'it enough, and is a highly respectable person, | 
dare say. No matter if he does stare, he’ll soon get 
tired of it, and you necdn’t think hard things of him 
because he has a scarred face, talked about money with 
his friend, and said something tuat sounded like Tou- 
lon in his gabb'e. Compose yourself and behave like a 
strong-minded woman, as you are.” ‘ 

I endeavored to do so, and settling myself in my cor- 
ner, leaned m, head on my hand and affected to slum- 
ber confidingly. But every horrid tale [’d ever heard 
came up before me, from the absurd “Mysteries of 
Udolpho” to the Mul‘er murder, and my repose was not 
refreshing. 

The man leanet back also, drew his cap down and 
looked as if asleep; I really thought he was, at one 
time, and was feeling much relieved, when 1 caught the 
glitter of the black eyes under the visor, and saw them 
wide open, watching as intently as ever. 

“OU what will become of me if this goes on all night!” 
I thought, in a tingle of nervous excitement. “If the 
guard would only come, or somebody get in, or the 
train stop, or.this wretch get out! I shall certainly 
say or do something presently, if he sits glowering in 
that awful way.” 

In despair I shut my eyes and waited, taking a sly 
peep now and then, to see what the man was about. 
Une of the peeps completed my wretchedness, for as I 
looked [ saw him pass a small, dark object, ornamented 
with silver, rapidly from one breast pocket to the other. 
A pistol, evidently, and he put it where it would be 
handy when the moment came. 

[ had no doubt now that an exciting moment was 
coming, and the notes of exchange, the gold and jewel- 
ry which [ had so carefully concealed in various parts 
of my dress, weighed upon me dreadfully, 

[ planned the whole thing out in a minute; I was to 
be murdered, robbed, and thrown overboard in one of 
the long tunnels through which we were continually 
rumbling. A pleasant prospect, but I made up my 
mind to die bravely, and took off my gloves, that I 
might be prepared for a scratch or two before I surren- 
dered. 

At this moment the man spoke and I started as if I’d 
been shot. 

“Has madam the time?” he asked, in very good 
Freach and a most insinuating voice. 

“He wants to see if my watch is to his taste,” I 
thought; “but I sha’n’t gratify him. If he wants it he 
must fight for it.” Sol shook my head forbiddingly, 
and tried to look like a petrified Englishwoman. 

He smiled and shrugged, rolled himself up in his 
cloak and laid his head down as if quite exhausted. I 
am sue JZ was, but no sleep did I get, for I dared not | 
wiuk, feeling sure that he was watching through his | 
cloak, out of the back of his head, or somewhere, So | 
haunted was I[ by the big black eyes. 

Ab, what a long, long night that was! Tearing 
through a strange country, that looked ghostly in the 
fitful light, with a Muller and his weapon opposite, and | 
a dreadful sense of danger weighing on. me as I strug- 
gled with wearjness, fear and sleep. 

Even when the wan actually snore lI didn’t b lieve 
him, but felt impatieut with him for delaying my doom 
so long. {fa thing is to be done, I like to see it done 
at once; I hate dawdling, and_if I’m to be killed, kill | 
away, and don’t worry me by waiting. | 











Dawn cme at last, and the place where we were to 
breakfast. I felt as weak as a baby, and when the man 
woke and stared again, [ could only feebly hope he was 
convinced that it couldn’t be done this time. 

The instant we stopped,I tried to tumble out, but 


Monsicur Barbe Noir was before me, and to my great | gether innocent in the matter, began to fear he was un- | 


surprise, handed me out, touched his.eap and walked 
, away with a polite 

* Bon voyaye, madame.” . 

As I just stood and stared in a grateful maze, I saw 
my late terror pull out the pisto/, strike a match and fire 
up his meerschaum. 

1 understood it all then, and.could have shaken my- 
self for being eych a timid goose. The poor man had 
been longing to smoke all night, but hadn’t the cour- 


age to ask leave of the grim lady who wouldn’t go to 
sleep and give him a chance for a whiff or two. 

He had been as much afraid of me asI of him, and 
we had made each other miserable. I must say this for 
myself, however; the meerschaum, did look very much 
like a pistol; I thought that even when I saw it by day- 
light. 

In spite of myself, I burst out laughing, and the big 
man did the same, which finished my defeat, for the 
laugh lighted up his face, showed his fine teeth, and 
set his black eyes sparkling, so that I could not deny 
that my convict was a handsome, jovial-looking gentle 
man, after all. Q. M. A. 
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SUGAR-MAKING. 


Now the winter winds retire, 
And the winter fce is breaking, 
And the old folks by the tire 
Sit and talk of sugar-making. 


Tis the mild and windy March, 

And the month the question settles 
That 'tis time to mend the arch 

And to scour the rusty kettles; 


Time to set the hut to rights, 

Where the girls and boys together 
Tend the furnace-fire o’ nights, 

In the rough and rainy weather; 








Time to hew and shape the trough 
And to punch the spile so hollow, 
For the snow is thawing off 
And the sugar-thaw must follow. 


Soon the b!ue-birds and the bees 
O’er the stubble will be winging; 
So ’iis time to tap the trees 
And to set the axe a-ringing. 


O, the gladdest time of year 
is the merry sugar-making, 
When the swallows first appear 
And the sleepy buds are waking! i 


—————— 





For the Companion. 
THE CRIPPLED CAT OF BRAINTREE. 


After having been introduced* last week, to Sam, the 
dog who caught cars and skunks when he could not 
find lambs to bring home, you will not be surprised to 
hear that there was in Braintree a'remarkable cat like- 
wise. But this inhabitant, also named Sam, by a sin 
gular coincidence, lived in a remote put of the tuwn, 
so he never came under the influence of those Highland 
teeth. 

The feline Sam was not a native of Braintree, any 
more than the canine one was, but emigrated thither 
in early infancy trom the world-renowned city of Bos- 
ton. 

Of course babies, whether felinc, canine or human, 
don’t lay plans to improve their condition by emigra- 
tion, but are borne off from their native holes, kennels 
or cradles by the older and wiser, who judge and act 
for them. 

It was at the instance of his betters that tortoiseshell 
Sam removed to Braintree. He was born in Province 
Court, in a little tobacco and snuff shop, and there he 
snoozed and purred away “‘the sunny hours of child- 
hood,” little dreaming that he was dwelling on historic 
ground. 

One day as the tortoise-shell mother of Sam lay bask- 
ing in a sunbeam which just peeped into the window 
of the tobacco shop, a gentleman passing through the 
court caught sight of her. He was on his way to visit 
a worthy relative at Braintree, a lady who had an ami- 
able weakness for cats. He resolved to express his love 
for her in the tasteful gift of the tortoise-shell tabby— 
if he could buy her. 

So he stepped into the shop and asked the good wo- 
man in attendance if she would sell the cat. Perhaps 
the woman was surprised at the sight of a well-dressed 
gentleman out shopping for cats! At any rate, she was 
very condescending, and informed him that she wonld 
not sell the one in the window, but that there was a 
kitten, the very image of its mother, about the place, 
dying for want of the sun, the old one monopolizing 
the only warm beam—a few inches square—that ever 
peeped intd the shop. 

Now this good person was a philosopher as well as a 
moralist. She knew that animal life needed the sun as 
much as vegetable,—and who would try to grow cab- 
bages in Province Court? She knew, also, that the 
bioad country had far less temptations for the young 
than city streets and lanes; so she cheerfully hunted 
and bagged the young emigrant for Braintree. 

Despite his resistance against fate he at length reached 
his new home and was presented to the lady who so 
loved his race. The gentleman who brought him de- 
clared that nobudy had ever been named for him, 
so he should himself make a namesake of this new- 
comer, and he was thenceforth yelept Sam! 

Now he had got out of his element. He heard no 
scratching of mice in his new home, and began to re- 
gard his life as very tame. He evidently thought there 
was not sufficient excitement in lying on a soft cushion 
and being stroked, and petted, and fed by three or four 
ladies, lovely ones though they were. So he began to 
make short excursions into the grounds of the neigh- 
bors. 

One day he was charmed by finding a small cage—as 
he regarded it. It was made of slats of wood and filled 
with a new style of mice, covered all over with golden 
down and feathers, and afflicted with a lovely weak- 
ness which prevented their running away from him 
like Boston mice. He slapped one after another in the 


“Tf,” said she, “he steals chickens, wouldn’t he steal 
ours first? But he passes and repasses the coops full 
of young ones, and never looks at them.” 

A very good reason; he thought it useless to destroy 
at home what he could get as easily at a neighbor’s. 

Now the skies began to assume rather a squally as- 
pect. It is a sad thing to quarrel) with good neighbors, 
and yet you can’t expect them to keep quiet when their 
next year’s poultry are being borne off, almost under 
their eyes; nor can they reasonably expect you to ad- 
minister capital punishment; nor yet to imprison for 
life a favorite, on bare circumstantial evidence. 

Sam “had been seen coming away from the coops;” 
so had a visitor at the house, and yet no one expected 
him to be shot for a hen thief. ‘It’s a poor rule,” they 
said, ‘that won’t work both ways.” 

In the midst of this doubt Sam disappeared. His 

dainty meals were set as usual in the shed, but there 
they remainel untasted for days. Every inquiry was 
made in the neighborhood, but no clue was gained to 
him. . 
At length the unwelcome suspicion began to force 
itself on the minds cf Sam’s bereaved friends that some 
neighbor had shot him! And as his absence length- 
ened they soon regarded this as his settled fate,—an in- 
glorious death for such a fine great fellow as he had 
grown to be! 

One evening a member of the family went down cel- 
lar to the milk-room to close the window. Her ears 
were saluted with familiar but most pitiful tones. 
There, at the little window, hung Sam, fastened beyond 
his powers toget either way. He had evidently just re 
turned trom a long and most unsatisfactory journey. 
He was but the shadow of his former self, and worse 
than that, he had a sadly wounded foot,—torn nearly 
off, we are sorry to say, in a trap set somewhere jor 
hen thieves. And to prove his guilt, he had brought 
the trap, ianging to the foot! 

The whole story was now out, and Sam had lost the 
respect though not the pity of the family. The trap 
was removed, and the puor foot bathed with mollients 
and bandaged up.with the softest of old linen, and its 
unfortunate owner was petted, and fed, and perched up 
again on the soft cushion he had so meanly deserted. 

But he was a great sufferer, and kept up a mournful 
cry much of the time. Particularly when strangers 
came in, would he hold up his bandaged paw and look 
at them with a piteous ‘‘Yeow, yeow!” 

The doctor called in one day to see a member of the 
family who was sick, and asked what ailed Sam. When 
he heard the tale he said he would administer ether and 
take off the wounded foot, as it woul | never heal again. 

His mistress, anxious to save her favorite, consented. 
but such a rebellious patient never was put under the 
influence of ether! He spit, and scratched, and fought, 
but in vain. 

His mistress held him, and after an unaccountably 
large dose he finally fell back, and his foot was taken 
off and dressed in a style that would have done credit 
to an army surgeon. i) 

For a long time all minor animals had peace. All 
“he could do was to sit and hold up his foot, and grow 
at their freedom. 

He finaily recovered and ran round as briskly as oth- 
er cats with four feet. His case is doubtless a warning 
to ali his friends to avoid he -coops, lest they might 
bring away a trap in place of a fowl. J.D. Cc. 





For the Companion. 
LOST IN HIS OWN HARBOR. 

In a village on one of the little peninsulas of the Mas- 
sachusetts coast lived Simon Gaines, the fisherman. 

He was honest in all his dealings and frugal in his 
habits, and supported a large family many years with 
the moderate income of his business. 

Long acquaintance had made him perfectly at home 
in every part of the fishing grounds, for miles up and 
down the coast. Here, till he had reached middle life, 
Simon had toiled, out and in, through heat and cold, 
rowing his boat off in the morning and home at night, 
with his booty of haddock, hake and bass, or, more 
rarely, the choicer fortune of a bulky halibut, and a 
catch of juicy mackerel or delicate smelt. 

One day in December he went out as usual in his 
boat. Proceeding to a well-known spot in the bay he 
began to fish. So busily did he apply himself that he 
did not heed a change in the weather, and after several 
hours of successful hauling he found that the fog which 
had settled over the water was much thicker than he 
supposed. It not only entirely hid the land, but com- 
pletely shut out of view every object by which he could 
guide his boat to its moorings. 

He felt no alarm, however, not doubting but that he 
could return easily enough. Packing his tackle and 
heading his boat, as he supposed, toward his usual 
landing place, he pulled for home. 

After rowing more than the usual time sufficient to 
take him back, he found himself apparently as far from 
the coast as ever. His boat must have turned while 
moored at the fishing grounds, and he had headed her 
wrong. He listened in vain for the familiar sounds 
from the village. Was it possible that he had been 
pulling out to sea? 

Night was coming on and he must not stay to delib- 





face, through the bars, thus stunning them, and then 
he drew them out, notwithstanding the fluttering and | 
noise of a big hen whom he had never seen before, and | 
who, he thought, wanted to eat them all herself. 

He thus made a very delicate little lunch, and then 
| went back to the house much happier thin he had come 
|out. A new phase of country life had dawned on him. 

The next day, and the next, and every day he went 
| off on like excursions, avd the ladies, who were alto- 


| well or homesick, because he ate so little for a growing 
eat! 
By-and-by the good neighbors on the right and the 
left began to complain that something or somebody 
| killed their chickens, and that Sam had been seen 
scampering off from the coops. 
But his mistress repelled the charge, bringing good 
| logic to prove that Sam was not the sanguinary wretch 
| they suspected him of being. 





erate. Any thing was better than drifting in uncer- 
tainty. Again he plicd his oars, trusting to make land 


in some quarter; for, failing in that, he knew the peril 
he was in far better than a less experienced boatman 
would have known. 

At last his keel struck bottom, and he rightly sup- 
posed he could not be far from shore. But when he at- 
tempted to back from the shoal he found he was stuck 
fast. The boat, impelled by his vigorous strokes, had 
thrust her bows deep in the heavy mud, and all his 
strength could not avail to get her clear again. 

Getting impatient, he finally determined to abandon 
her and try to wade through the shallow water to dry 
land. 
for worse. Hardly had he stepped out of the boat when 
the yielding mud took hold of his feet and limbs with 
a frightful tenacity that should have warned him back 
while return was possible. 


But he soon found that he had exchanged bad! 


In a few moments he felt himself sinking so deep that 
he could no longer lift his feet, and now he saw, to his 
horror, that he was hopelessly cut off both from his 
boat and from the land! In vain he writhed and 
strained to extricate himself from his terfible situation. 
The treacherous mire fastened to his limbs and seemed 
to pull him every minute deeper. 

He raised his voice and shouted with desperate ener- 
gy for,help. Men afterwards reported that they had 
heard him. How could they have been so indifierent 
to a fellow-creature in distress as to listen to that sound 
and attempt noaid? It was their poor apology that 
they could not see him, and did not know that his case 
was one'of life and death. 

The unhappy man coutinued his cries till his strength 
was spent, but no deliverance came. Daylight went 
down, and rapidly the darkness of the winter evening 
mingled itself with the impenetrable fog. 

Poor Simon Gaines was out alone, standing helpless 
in the chilly sea. Save that the slanting moon just 
touched the damp vapor with a slender mockery of 
light, all was total gloom and blackness around and 
above him. 

But what was that to the gloom of his spirit tasting 
its first despair? 

Hour after hour the’ lost fisherman waited there, a 
shivering prisoner in the awful and desolate silence bro- 
ken only by the distant plunge of the waters behind 
him and the moan of the bitter-cold December wind. 
By-and-by the waves that had lazily licked his back 
began to rise and curl with afresher motion. The tide 
was rising! It was now certain that he must die. 
Higher and higher and louder and louder came the sea, 
beating against him, beating around him, wettins his 
waist, his breast, his shoulders, rolling ever and ever 
inland. There he must stand a victim, with his teet 
fast in the fatal mire, and let the murdering billows 
slowly swallow him up! 

Did he close his eyes and pray for the end of his ag- 
ony? That were better than gazing wildly over the re- 
sistless tide and vainly facing his coming destruction. 





“Far off, in the heart of the darkness, 
Weird, white mists rose slowly; beneath them the wailing 


ocean 

Weltered and growled in wrath 
. . . . dill his brain grew mad with the noises; 

Crashing and lapping of waters, and sighing and toseing of 
weed-beds, . 
Gurgle, und whisper, and hiss of the foam, and thundering 

surges.” 
They found his body next morning, standing erect 
on the spot where he had met his fate, rigid in death, 
with his garments, icy and stiff, enclosing him. A 
large concourse of mourning friends and neighbors as- 
sembled at the funeral of the unfortunate fisherman, 
and dropped their tears in sympathy with the incon- 
solable grief of his widow and tatherless children. 


T. B. 
———__ +e -— 


For the Companion. 
ROBIN RUFF AND GAFFER GREEN. 


Some months ago, while stopping with an intimate 
friend, we became acquainted with a lady of some iu- 
sical reputation and of ripe musical culture. She pos 
sessed a voice of wonderful flexibility and power. 
After singing some rather ambitious selections, she 
played an airy accompaniment on the piano and touched 
upon the old ballad of ““A Thousand a Year.” 

The singing was very sweet and emotional, and the 
story was left impressed indelibly on our mind. The 
selections from the old masters soon passed from mem- 
ory, but the thoughtful stanza commencing,— 

“But when you are aged and gray, Robin Ruff,” 


has come back again and again, and checked our aspi- 
rations for the superfluous luxuries of life. 
Often we have recalled the lines,— 


‘“There’s a place thatis better than this, Robin Ruff, 
And | hope in my heart you’ll go there.’’ 


Sir Philip Sydney declared that the old ballad of 
“Percy and Douglas,” sung by a wandering minstrel, 
affected him more deeply than the martial] notes of the 
trumpet; and we scarcely wonder at the effect of this 
rude minstrelsy on a susceptible nature like his. 

A touching lyric will sometimes awaken the emotions 
of one over whom the sublimest oratorio would pass 
like a storm. We love music, but to our taste, the 
sweetést of all music is the simple ballad. 

Would you like to learn the ballad of 


A Thousand a Year. 
Rosin RuFF.— 
If I had but a thousand a year, Gaffer Green— 
If 1 had but a thousand a year, 
What a man would I be, and what sights would I see, 
If 1 had but a thousand a year! 


GAFFER GREEN.— 7 
The best wish you could have, take my werd, Robin Ruf, 
Would scarce tind you in bread or in beer; 
But be honest and true, say what would you do, 
If you had but a thousand a year? 


Ronin RuFr.— 
I'd do—1 ety know what, Gaffer Green, 
I'd go—faith, | scarcely know where; 
I'd scatter the chink, and leave others to think, 
If I had but a thousand a year. 


GaFFER GREEN.— 
But when you are aged and gray, Robin Ruff, 
And the day of your death it draws near, 
S.iy, what with your palns, would you do with your gains, 
f you then had a thousand a year? 
Rogsin RuFF.— 
I can scarcely tell what you mean, Gaffer Green, 
For your questions are always so queer; 
But as other folks die, I suppose so must 1,— 
GAFFER GREEN.— 
What! and give up your thousand a year? 
There’s a place that is better than this, Robin Ruff, 
And I hope in my heart you’ll go there— 
Where the poor man’s as great, though he hath no estate, 
Ay, asif he'd a thousand a year. 


————+or—___<—_ 
INDIANS AT HOME. 

A correspondent of the Advertiser, who is connected 
with a surveying party in Arizona, makes statements 
with regard to some of the Indians of that territory 
that are not particularly complimentary to their beat" 
ty or gallantry: 

On the 16th we entered the Pima Reservation, 0” 
which dwell the Indians after which it is called. Th 


Pimas have always been friendly to the white mal 





Instead of this, the strong man persisted in his at. 
tempt until he had struggled on a distance of several 
| yards into the miry flat. 





They are semi-civilized. Their houses, or rather huts, 
are built of straw and mud. They are dome shaped, 
and have no windows, but only a hole large 
crawl through. 
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t r villages oneal along the banks ‘of the Gila |’ 
r many miles. 
J cane dress from the waist down and the men 
- from the waist up,—that is to say, the women wear & 
i very short skirt and the men a very short shirt. As 
: for the children, they are innocent of clothing of any |! 
d <7 women are literally slaves to the men. They are 
of wood and carriers of wate . We saw one of 
r them with a large basket containing a dozen pumpkins 
d on her head, while beside her walked her lord and mas- 
yer with one under his arm about as large as a pe k 
° pessure. Another one whom we saw was walking 
d yith a huge basket of provisions «n her head, while be- 
at bind her rode Mr. Indiun on his horse. Such is Indian 
try. 
: wid beauty, there is none of it among the Indian 
gomen. Every squaw I have seen is homely to the 
th ist degree. In some respects they outdo their pale- 
nt faced sisters,—in the matter of painting their faces, for 
g jnstance. One dark-eyed maiden had her face painted 
with vermilion. Under her eyes and extending across 
ber temples was drawn a blue line, which gave a 
88 grange appearance to her eyes. From the corners of 
st yer mouth, running down under the chin, were blue 
of jines also. She was bedecked with beads and strips of 
jancy-colored cloth, which, while it looked flashy, com- 
ud jetely destroyed all harmony of color. Her figure 
ras good and her movements graceful. These were the 
ng ly redeeming qualities she had, at least to my view. 
The men are not one whit behind the women in the 
atter of dress. They choose the brightest colors. A 
1 ® od fannel shirt pleases them better than any thing else. 
ro- ney paint and tattoo their faces and bodies. Some of 
nd them are employed by the government as scouts. 
myose I saw had their faces painted black and their 
chins . 
ack The Pimas have splendid hair, the men especially. 
ide ey will not cut it, and are superstitious about parting 
lie. ith it. They twist it rope fashion, and some of them 
ear fifteen or twenty twists tied together with a piece 
—_ red flannel. Their hair grows’ very long, down te 
his ner knees, and were it not twisted, would doubtless 
ver ach to the ground. 
feet The women make baskets and mats. The former 
, i] hold water. At driving a bargain the Pimas are 
a harp as Jews, and whatever we got from them we had 
) pay well for. 
ag: When we left the Pima villages we were followed by 
> Tre a hundred Indian children, whom we kept well 
; baited with pieces of biscuit which we threw from our 
ap mbulance to them. They would pick the fragments 
» tof the mud, and without stopping to brush the mud ! j 
iling pf, eat them, running all the time. These children fol- | 
wed us on the “‘double quick” for over a mile, until 
. e left off feeding them, when they parted company. | 
SES 5 | 
ng of > 
ering For the Compa: ion. 
STORY OF LITTLE PEG DUFFEE. 
erect Once little Peg Duffee 
eath Lived under the hill, 
7 In a little red cottage 
. A Close by the old mill. 
-— Her father the miller 
man, Ground corn into meal, 
neon: First tilling the hopper, 
Then turning the wheel. 
B. And little Peg Duffee 
Would sit by the hour 
And watch the meal falling 
in a bright, yellow shower, 
N. One day the old miller 
. ade fe; a boat 
amate From the shell of a walnut— 
e luu- How nice it would float! 
ok aad Then Peg made a baby 
OF sun-flower stalk; 
1s, she Although it could stand up, 
. It never could walk. 
juched 
So Peg put the baby 
Within the shell bark, 
nd the And called it her Moses, 
The Asleep in the ark! 
| mem- She carried her treasures, 
Boat, Moses and all, 
To the bank of the streamlet, 
Where rushes grew tall. 
aspi- There placing her bab 
din She hid ont of signee’ 
And waited and waited 
Until it was night. 
tuff, Then ‘Peg’? went home crying 
‘Cos Pharaoh s daughter 
Would n’t turn and take Moses 
allad of Out of the water !” 
linstrel, wei 
s of the 
of this RATS AND RAT-CATCHERS. 
| In England there are men who make it a business to 
- hitch rats. The large brown rat swarms in that coun- 
motions ry. Itis very cunning and sagacious, and is remarka- 
uld pass lt for its daring courage. So ferocious are these rats 
ste, the hat they do not hésitate to prey on one another when 
ter food is lacking. They breed three times a year, 
tiduing from ten to twenty in a litter. 
The voracious and destructive habits of the rat not 
ly make it a great pest where grain is housed or 
lucked, but cause it to be disliked wherever found. 
| The farmer is the rat’s greatest enemy among men. 
eat upon thinning its numbers or exterminating it, if 
I see, hay be, he supports liveraily the men who make rat- 
hing a business. 
Yue of these professional rat-catchers usually agrees 
sbin Ruff, ith the farmer or country gentleman to keep his house 
d grounds from rats for an annual payment, or else 
‘Much for the particular job. 
Traps and poison are inetfectual in destroying these 
atures, 1or they are too sagacious to be thus disposed 
» The rat-catcher employs to do his work both the 
ttle animal called the “ferret,” and the terrier dog. 
he former of these cen follow a rat into its hole, and 
ie alarm and horror it creates are soon manifest. The 
fly wherever they can, the ferret pursuing and kill- 
uz them. The rats who fly to the mouth of the holes 
killed by the dogs, while those who remain in the 
pur gains, ~~ Meet a similar fate from: the ferrets—thus few 


The rat-catcher’s well-trained dog is not only a dex- 
He gives no un- 
; never. tantalizes his victim while 
If a dozen rats 
1e wheels nimbly about, catches each 
of the neck, and with a single nip kills 
10st artistic way and in the shortest possi- 


Tous, but a humane slaughterer. 
eeessary tortures 
ve, nor “worries” it when dead. 
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Pealarm and dismay 
the ferret has caused. 

he rat-catcher gives the word of command to hi 
88, “Stand!” 
together they 
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form a circle round the lot. 





A wav 





tience lest the sport should be spo 


mused with the quiet, 
‘the professional rat-catch- 

With his dogs in a clus- 
and his cage of ferrets slung across his 
takes a preliminary view of the position 


ity of a general gazing at a citadel he 
nerring lan- 
e, he puts it down the most promising rat- 
In a minute or two a squealing tells too surely 

which the presence and assault 
and each either guards a separate hole, 


tT master’s hand indicates which they are to do. 


catcher takes up his position close to his “favorites,” 
= _— their every movement with a wave of his 
and. 

Not a word is spoken; no oecasion to scold such well- 
trained dogs; ‘each takes up the position indicated to 
him, and stands, statue-like, with bated breath; not 
daring to move a muscle, though bursting with impa- 
iled. As the rats 
rush out each is snapped up in a twinkling by the near- 
est dog, until the whole place is cleared of them. 





THE INVISIBLE STRING. 


Put a spoonful or more of.common salt into about a 
gill of water. Stir it, and, in the solution soak, for 
one or two hours, some coarse cotton thread. Dry the 
thread, and by it suspend to some incombustible ‘sub- 
stance, alight gold ring. Set fire to the thread at a 
point near the ring. The thread will burn as the flame 
runs upward, and yet the ring will remain suspended, 
the salt, with the ashes of the thread, forming a string 
that is almost invisible 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt. 

The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
be has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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Fur the Companion. 
SUSIE. 

Susie stood by the window, watching the light of her 
father’s lantern as he went down the street. 
It was very cold and dark, and when he turned a 
corner so she could sce the light no longer, she was 
glad to drop the curtain and turn around into the 
warm room. 
Sister Kate was washing up the tea dishes, and mam- 
ma was just beginning to undress the baby in front of 
the bright coal fire. 
Susie ran to see the baby undressed. She loved to 
pat his fat bare arms and shoulders, and play with his 
little pink toes. 
“See, mamma, isn’t he cunning?” she would say. 
The baby loved to be undressed, too, and he admired 
his little knees and toes quite as much as Susie did. 
They had a merry frolic to-night, and just as he was 
all cuddied up in his cradle ready to go to sleep, sister 
Kate came in and said, — 
“Now, Susie, it is time for you to go to bed.” 
Susie climbed into her sister’s lap and said,— 
“O Katie, I wish I was little like Willie! then I tould 
be undressed by the fire. It’s so tole up stairs!” 
“Well,” said Katie, “I will play you are little and 
undress you here, if you like. You can be my baby 
und Willie can be mamma’s.” 
Susie liked that plan very much, and she warmed her 
bare toes and tried to be as much like Willie as pos- 
sible. 
Then Katie carried her carefully up stairs, and sat 
her down on the mat while she spread a warm blanket 
in bed, ready to wrap Susie up nice and warm. 
“QO, isn’t it tole?” said Susie, shivering; ‘‘as tole as 
a fod!” 
“As cold as a frog,” repeated Katie, laughing. 
“You’re a queer little puss.” ‘ 
When Susie was warmly tucked into bed and had 
said her little prayer, Katie went to the closet and took 
down her cloak and hood. 
““Where’s you doin’?” asked Susie, peeping out of 
the blanket. 
“To meeting,” answered Kate. 
“Ts it Sunday?” asked Susie, looking very much per- 
plexed. 
“No, it is Wednesday.” 
“Well, folks don’t do to church Wednesdays,” said 
Susie. 
“Yes, they do,” answered Katie; “they go Sunday 
nights and Wednesday nights.” 
“T wouldn’t if I was you,” said Susie. 
“T would,” returned her sister. 
Susie lay still a few minutes, thinking. Then she 
started up in bed, saying,— 
“Katie! play you was Susie and I was Katie?” 
“Well,” said Katie. 
“Susie!” said the little girl, striking her hands to- 
gether and looking very stern; “Susie, take off your 
sings and stay to home! Little dirls don’t do to 
meetin’.” 

Kate laughed as she tied on her hood and then took 
the lamp to go down stairs. 

Susie lay down in despair. 

“Well, dood-by, old lady,” said she. 

The next morning was very cold, and at the break- 
fast table Susie entertained her father with the story of 
her being Kate’s baby ; how she was undressed by the 
fire, and warmed her feet like Willie. 
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house to stay in this cold weather,’ 
s 
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floor.” 








2 with a smirk of selfcomplacency the old rat- 


“Yuu must be very glad that you have a nice warm 
said her father. 
“Some little girls no bigger than you have no nice 
house and no good fire to warm themselves by, and no 
kind sister to undress them. Some of them don't have 
any «ed either, but sleep on straw or on the cold 


“And when you look at ’em in the morning does you 
find ’em all stiff?” asked Susie, anxiously. 

“Well, I shouldn’t wonder if they w.re rather stiff,” 
said her father, rising to go. 

“Good-by, papa,” ‘called Susie; “bring me a stick of 
candy when you come home. Don’t fordetit.” a. 
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CHARLIE AND MAY. 


Charlie and his little sister Mav lived in the country, 
among the Connecticut hills. Thev had lived there 
ever since they could remember; but that was not a 
very great while, for Charlie was only eight years old, 
although he thought himself almost a man already, 
and took great care of little May, who was not quite 
two years younger. 

They were the best company in the world for each 
other, and did not care a pin that they had no other 
litttle folks to play with. They were happy just as it 
— and busy and active as little squirrels all the day 
ong. 

In the earlv spring time, when thev saw the bright 
sun looking hard at the maple trees, they knew he was 
telling them it was time to bestir themselves and set 
the sap running through their sleepy old trunks. 

Now Charlie and May liked this same sweet sap al- 
most as well as the twig. on the maple, so he would 
take his biggest gimlet and carefully bore a round hole 
in the trunk of the tree, and put into it a little stick of 
elder, which is hollow as a quill when the pith is taken 
out, and May would set a little bricht pan just under it. 

The old tree would take the children s hint and kind- 
ly send drop after drop of the precious sap it was draw- 
ing up to feed its dear little leaf buds, trickling out 
through the tiny trough right into May’s tin basin. 

Where do you suppose it went from there? I guess 
it went into Charlie and May’s eager little mouths. 

When the spring days grew longer and brighter 
Charlie and May would go skipping down to the pas- 
ture to look for violets on the sunny side of the old 
stone wall. Sometimes it would be too early to find 
any; but two or three days of patient waiting and thete 
they were, “as blue as the sky and a great deal easier 
to get,’ May said. Then the children’s nimble feet 
would carry them acioss the field to the “woods,” 
where the anemones grew. 

The flowers would nod their bright heads as if to say, 
“Good morning, little folks; you sce we are waiting 
for you.” May liked the buds best, because they didn’t 
look at her so hard as the wide-open ones did. Char- 
he said the buds kept their eves shut up just as long as 
they could, so as to show their pretty pink eyelids. 

One of thé very best places that Charlie and May 
could find to play, on the whole farm, was by the brook 
in the “south mowing.” It was a pretty little brook, 
as it ought to be to run along between two such pretty 
— banks, all sprinkled over with daisies and dande- 
ions. 

‘Lhe children couldn’t tell where it bezan. They only 
knew it stayed under the yround somewhere, and all at 
once came up into the sunlight in the mowing, and 
spread itself out into a pond—a very small one, to be 
sure, but quite big enough for a “play pond.” 

It was just the place to sail a boat, or set up a water 
wheel when it had a yood dam at the bottom. 

This Charlie and May knew very well how to make, 
with boards, and stones, and bits of turf, leaving a hole 
in the middle where the water came pouring through. 
There they washed their little muddy fingers, and set 
the wheel, made with Charlie’s own jack-knife, just 
under the gap in the dam. 

Then how it would spin round! 











Sports and Pastimes. 





To put a Lighted Candle under Water without 
isxtinguishing it. 
Procure a good sized cork or bung; upon this place asmall 
lighted taper; then set it afloat ina pail of water. Now, 
with asieady hand invert a large drinking-glass over the 
light, and push it carefully down into the water. The glass 
being full of air, prevents the water entering it. You may 
thus see the candle burn under water, and bring it up again 
to the surface still alight. This experiment, simple as it is, 


bell, being performed on the same principle. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
1. 











ride. 
4. 


My first is in small, but not in large, 

My second is in ship, but not in barge. 
“My third is in end, but not in first, 

My fourth is in good, but not in worst. 
My wholeis what most of us do at times, 


A preposition my first; 
My second’s a number; 
My third a brisk motion 
That drives away slumber; 
My whole is a service 

For which dearly we pay; 
At least, ‘tis charged so 
In hotel bills, they say. 


Conundrums, 


What bird most resembles a peddler? A haw 
How would you express in one word h 
of medicine? Met-a-physician. 


one who swallows it? Flattery. 
Why is a person who never lays a wager as bad as a reg’ 
lar gambler? He is no better. 2 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


serves to elucidate that useful contrivance called the diving- 


legs are useless to me, although I am not carried and do not 


k. 
aving met a doctor 


What is that which makes every person sick except the 
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They will be given to the Fifty Subscribers who secure 
the Fifty largest numbers of new subsoribers to the paper 
up to July Ist, 1868, 


6 Gold Watches. 
14 Silver Watches. 
10 Gold Penoils. 
10 Beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Penctls. 
10 Silver Pencils, with Gold Pens. 


These wiil be given IN ADDITION tO & PREMIUM for 
EACH NEW NAME, as tokens of respect to subscribers 
who are the most successful in enlarging the circulation 


of the Companion. 


The watches will be carefully selected; and while at- 
tractive to the eye in their beautiful cases, will be excel- 
lent time-keepers. The other gifts will be costly and 
beautiful. 


Make at least an endeavor to obtain ones 


Your labor cannot be lost, 


Whether you get a Present or not, the value of the 
Premiums given will pay very handsomely for each new 
name. Thus ample compensation will be received for 
every subscriber obtained, and, in addition, the prospect 


of a most gratifying Present—if you PERSEVERB. 


That those of our Young Friends who desire to secure 
one of the presents may be encouraged to persevere in 
their efforts to get new subscribers, we will state, that 
the largest numbers of new names sent last year, by 
the two subscribers who secured Gold Watches, were 
eighty-one and sixty-four. The smallest number of names 
that secured a present, was sixteen. 

Last year we offered only Twenty-Four Presents, 
This year we shall give FIFTY. 


The probabilities of success are thus doubled. 


PERSEVERE! 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 

We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscri- 
bers. 


No person sending his own name as a gubscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 


Any person, after subscribing for Taz COMPANION and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 


These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
frouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 


They are very costly and liberal, because we believe in gen- 


2 ae erous returns for friendly acts. 
Tama book of 10 letters. Each new name can be sent in as soon asitissecured. The 
The 1, 5, 7 is on the battle-field. Premium will be torwarded without delay. 
‘ d. 
rad : Ag wW.K. New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
; . during the year. Lt is not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
3. January. 
Tam a traveller, and carry oftentimes heavy burdens.| Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
When [am at rest I stand on two legs; when I travel my | supscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 


bers can be furnished them. 

Subscribers who are endeavoring to secure a large number of 
new names, so as to receive the costliest Premiums, can, if they 
prefer, send in each name as it is secured, with the payment for 
it. When their full list is completed we will send the premium or 
premiums to which they are entived. 


TERMS: 


One copy, one year, payment strictly in advance, $1,25. If not 
paid for in advance, $1,50. 


Any person sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
copies of the paper one year fur §2,10, payment in advance, 

Any person sending his own name and the names of TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS, and NOT WISHING PREMIUMS, can 
have three copies of the paper for $3, payment in advance. 

Papers delivered in the city by carriers, $1,50 in advance 
$1,75 if not paid in advance. 


u- 


Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 





1. Because it is lamentable. (Lamb-and-table.) 








2. Now BEFORE you. 3. New Jerusalem. 4. Wheel. 








letter. Payment of arrcarages must Le made beforet paper is. 
discontinued. 
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TERMS. 

The price of the 
Companion is $1.25 a 
year, strictly in ad- 
“vance, 

If payment is de- 
layed after the com- 
mencement of the sub- 
scription year, $1,50 
must invariably be 








paid. 

Papers by Carriers, $1.50 
in advance, 

New subscriptions can 
commence at any time dur- 
ing the year, 

DiSCONTINUANCES.—The 
Publishers must be notified 
by letter, when a subscriber 
wishes his paper stopped, 

Papers will not be stopped 
until all arrearages are paid. 


No Confederate could have derived much comfort 
from that sermon; but we did. The chaplain first 
mentioned was a Methodist and belonged in Western 
Virginia. One day a rebel chaplain, also a Methodist, 
who had been a prisoner for a while after the battle of 
Winchester, visited us, and during his stay had some 
conversation with our Methodist friend. The rebel 
asked if he could do our fellow-prisoner any favor. 
The latter replied that he could, by lending him some 
money to buy bread, as he found the ration insuffi- 
cient; that if he would make him a loan he would re- 
pay the amount to any friend at the North whom he 
might designate. The rebel chaplain left the prison 
and soon returned with a roll of bills which he placed 
in the hands of our friend, saying that he might repay 
the value to a gentleman in Wheeling, Va., a very 
wealthy man whom our chaplain knew. When he had 
gone the chaplain opened the roll of bills and found 
five dollars in Confederate money, the value of which 
was then about fifty cents. I never shall forget his in- 
dignation at such meanness. It was too late to return 
the money, for the rebel chaplain was beyond recall, 
but the insult long burned in the chaplain’s heart. 

Occasionally we could hear the’sound of artillery in 
the direction of our lines below Richmond, and we in- 





Above all, never forget, in addressing the Publishers, to give 
the name of the Post Office to which your paper Is sent, other- 
wise your name cannot be found upon our books, 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed PERRY MASON 
& CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 


For the Companion. 
REMINISCENCES OF THE LIBBY PRISON. 


The thought of my release from rebel rule, suggest- 
ed by the return of Washington’s birthday, and given 
last week in “Out oF Prison,” has revived some 
memories of prison life which may not be uninterest- 
iny to the readers of the Companion. 

And first let me speak of the Libby, where, before I 
was sent to Danville, I was confined six weeks. This 
was in November and December, 1864. On entering the 
prison I found only eight Union officers. Four of these 
were doctors, and one was‘a chaplain. As non-com- 
batants, according to the rules of war they could not 
be retained as prisoners, and the rebel authorities 
claimed that they were waiting only for an opportunity 
to send them through the lines. 

Of the others, one was a captain, who, in the sum- 
mer before, was of a party sent down the river for ex- 
chang, but on the way he was so indiscreet as to make 
in his diary a note of the number of guns at Fort Dar- 
ling, and being discovered by a rebel official, he was 
ordered back to Richmond for another term of impris- 
onment. It was a lesson which he had in mind ever 
afterward, and his subsequent notes were bricf and of 
an indefinite character. Two lieutenants complete the 
number given. 

In respect to cleanliness, the Libby, at that time, was 
in a very good condition. The space allotted to us was 
formerly occupied by several hundred officers, so that 
we could not complain of the size of our apartments; 
indeed, we would have been pleased to exchange them 
fur smaller ones. Our daily allowance of wood was 
only twelve small sticks, and as there was nothing but 
canvas screens to keep out the cold which entered at 
the grated windows, we were unable, even for a few 
hours in the day, not merely to warm the prison, but 
to keep ourselves warm at the stove. 

The ration at that time was a small piece of corn 
bread and a-wee bit of boiled beef in the morning. In 
the afternoon we received, with the same amount of 
corn bread as in the morning, a plate of pea soup. 
Those peas! It was a week before I could eat them. 
They were full of bugs, and peas and bugs were boiled 
torether! If one were fastidious and didn’t like the 
dish, hungry ones stood ready to accept his ration. 
Those of the prisoners who had money ordered rice and 
bread from the city. 

For a dollar in Confederate money we could buy a 
loaf of bread about as large as a biscuit. 

My greenbacks were taken from me when I entered 
the Libby, so that at first I was penniless, and was 
obliged to live on the prison ration. At length, how- 
ever, a visitor to the prison, Mr. N. F. Bocock, a bro- 


ther of Thomas Bocock, speaker of the rebel House of 


Representatives, kindly gave me one hundred dollars 
in Confederate money, saying that after my exchange 
I might repay its value to any needy Confederate whom 
I should happen to meet. I do not suppose that he felt 
uy pity for me as a Union prisoner, but he would do 
unto others as he would have others do unto him in 
like circumstances. We have not since met; but I 
shall’‘always remember him in connection with the Sa- 
viour’s words—“In prison and ye visited Me.” To my 
scanty ration of meat, peas and corn bread I now add- 
ed rice and wheat bread; and my money was not ex- 
liausted until after I left the Libby. 

Our life was a monotonous one. We were not al- 
lowed to see the Richmond papers, though occasionally 
we secured one through the negroes who brought the 
wood and swept the room. Sometimes visitors came 
in and talked awhile. One of my number was a Cath- 
olic, and he was visited by a Catholic priest. Twice a 
day—morning and night—Dick Turner and Sergt. 
Stansel made their appearance at the head of the stair- 
case, and we were counted. Then if we had any letters 
wiich we wished to send to any one in or out of the 
Confederacy, we slipped them into the sergeant’s hand, 
though we had little faith that they would go any fur- 
ther. We had afew books, which were the gift, I be- 
lieve, of the Christian Commission; and the Rey. Mr. 
Moore sent to one of our number a copy of Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic.” At the close of the day we were wont 
to sing, and once when we were making the walls ring 
with “We'll hang Jeff Davis to a sour apple tree,” 
Sergt. Stansel made his appearance, brandishing a re- 
volver, and said that if we didn’t stop our singing 
Maj. Turner would put us all in the cells. On Sun- 
days, our fellow-prisoner, the chaplain, preached at 
eleven o'clock. Another chaplain afterwards arrived 
from Danville—Rev. Mr. Emerson, of New Hampshire 
—who preached on alternate Sabbaths. The latter 
once preached, I remember, from the words of Ezk. 21: 
“—T will overturn, overturn, overturn it; and it 
shall be no more until He comes whose right it is; and 
I will give it Him.” 











dulged in many a fond dream of the appearance of 
|Gen. Grant. At length, however, we were ordered to 
| Danville, Va.—that is, all except the doctors, chap- 
lains and naval officers, for our number had increased 
to forty. We were ragged and dirty, for many of our 
officers had been stripped of their clothing when cap- 
tured, and then arrayed in the garments of their cap- 
tors; but we looked worse when we returned. 
U.S. Vou, 





VARIETY. 





NIBBLING HIS CHIN. 


I was lodging in a country house where, the accom- 
modation being somewhat limited, I was under the ne- 
cessity of having many of my books in my bedroom, 
stowed away in various corners. Under my bed were 
loose papers in a box that opened with a Sliding lid, to 
which I[ very seldom had occasion to go. 

For several evenings I had heard a scratching noise, 
which [ had attributed toa mouse, but considering 
that I had no objection to a mouse scratching if it 
thought proper, I pave myself no further trouble. 

After four or five nights, I noticed that the scratch- 
ings became fainter and fainter, as though going fur- 
ther off; however, in the early morn I was aroused by 
a peculiar nibbling at my chin. Satisfied that my as- 
sailant was a mouse, I made a noise to drive it away 
and turned over again to sleep. 

After a time [ was awoke again by a similar biting 
on my brow. ‘This time it was broad daylight, and I 
distinctly saw the mouse scamper off. Thinking such 
an attack, without provocation, rather remarkable, I 
sat up in bed to watch, and for several minutes the 
mouse ran round the room, evidently in a frantic state. 

After observing this singular conduct for some time, 
[ arose, opened my door, and allowed the mouse to de- 
part in peace, . 

In the course of the day I had occasion to open this 
little box under my bed, and in sliding off the lid found, 
amongst the loose papers, a dead mouse, worn out in 
fruitless attempts to free itself by gnawing the box and 
papers. The scratching was at once explained, and as 
to the frantic mouse of the previous evening, I had no 
doubt it was the little mate of the poor prisoner, which 
had been striving for its companion’s i¢clease, and thus 
expressed its grief and despair for the death of its 
friend. 

+o —_—_—— 
A DIFFICULT RIDDLE. 

This enigma has been frequently published, but never 
solved: 

I sit stern on tlie rock, while I’m raising the wind, 
But the storm once abated, I’m gentle and kind. 
Kings sit at my feet, who wait at my nod 

To kneel in the dust, on the ground I have trod. 
I'm seen by the world, and known by but few, 

The Gentile detests me—I'm pork to the Jew. 

My weight is three pounds, my length is a mile, 
And when once discovered, you'll say with a smile, 
That the first and the last are the pride of our isle. 


The answer is a word of one syllable. 





FORGOT. 


Doctor Prichard tells an anecdote which proves that 
the brain sometimes stands still fur years when attacked 
by disease, and when the attack has passed, can take 
up the recollection of an action just at the point at 
which it had left off. A farmer of New England, 
whilst enclosing a piece of land, happened, when he 
had finished his day’s work, to put the beetle and 
wedges which he had used for splitting the timber, in 
the hollow of a tree. That night he was seized with a 
mental attack which prostrated his mind for years. At 
length, however, his senses were restored, when the 
first question he asked was, whether his sons had 
brought in the beetle. They replied that they could 
not tind it, fearful of bringing back a recurience of 
the attack, upon which the old man got up, went 
straight to the hollow tree, and brought back the 
wedges and the ring of the beetle, the woodwork itself 
having rotted away 

Sometimes during mental illness a patient will forget 
all the early events of his life, and upon recovery, lose 
knowledge of all late events, and recur to those of which 
he was previously oblivious. 

Samuel Rogers, the poet, towards the latter end of 
his long lite, presented peculiarities of memory very 
similar to those we have related of undoubtedly dis- 
eased brains. In Earl Russell’s life of the poet he 
says: “‘In his ninetieth year his memory began to fail 
him in a manner that was painful to his friends. He 
was no longer able to relate his shortest stories, or wel- 
come his constant companions with his usual compli- 
mentary expressions. He began to forget faces, and at 
last forgot that he had ever been a poet.’’ The Edin- 
burgh Review tells us that, ‘“‘although his impres- 
sions of long past events were as fresh as ever, he for- 
got the names of his relations and oldest friends whilst 
they were sitting with him.” 

a 
DAME GOODYEAR’S CONSOLATION. 


Dame Goodyear was a good old lady, one of those 
quiet bodies who pray for guidance and direction in all 
their affairs, and receive what follows as an answer to 
prayer. It was a beautiful philosophy—Dame Good- 
year’s, and not unscriptural. 

But Dame Goodyear, with all her virtues, had a 
bad habit of mixing up the wisdom of New England 
proverbs with the wisdom of Solomon, and of declar- 
ing that she was quoting Scripture. She did not in- 
tend to treat the Bible with irreverence, but in her ig- 
norance she was often guilty of this sin. 

One day, as she was cooking a chicken, the water 
boiled over and put out the fire. On removing the ket- 
tle the handle came off, dropping the chicken and spill- 
ing the broth. While she went for the mop the dog 
ran away with the chicken, dropping it here and there, 











as it burned his nose, and picking it up again. While! 
she was surveying the scene of disaster the minister 
called. Her face was as serene as a summer sky. 

“Tt is all right,” she said. ‘‘Every trial brings to 
mind some precious text of Scripture.” 

“And what passage have youin your mind now?” 
asked the minister. 

“The words of Solomon,” replied the old lady, with 
pe] ‘Fret not thy gizzard; trouble not thy muz- 
zard’. 


+or 


ALL FOR HIS CHILD. 


A short time since, a rather rough appearing man 
from the remote interior walked into the Granite Bank, 
Augusta, Me., and inquired,— 

“Is this Mr. Jonson, the cashier?” 

“Tt is, sir; what will yéu have?” 

“lo you pay any of your old bank bills now?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well, now, that is good. You see I had some of 
your bills, and the other day I offered them at the San- 
dy River Bank; but they didn’t want them and said 
you would take them, so here they are.” 

The cashier counted the bills—about one hundred 
dollars. He then inquired,— 

“‘How long have you had these bills?” 

“Tt’s about six years.” 

“How happened you to keep them so long?” 

“Well, you see [ had only one child,—a girl fifteen 
and a half years old, and she died; and then I didn’t 
care about the money and put it away into an old box, 
and there it has been.” 

The lump came to his throat, and the tears streamed 
down his furrowed cheeks as he turned aside, in mem- 
ory of his child, for whom the money had been saved. 


————q1+3.+——_—_ 


THE DISAPPOINTED IRISHMAN. 


Some soldiers in the Union army often played all 
manner of tricks in order to be put on the sick list and 
so escape.the disagreeable duties of a military life in 
the field. : "When the doctors discovered it they usually 
-_ them an emetic. An Irishman once entered the 
doctor’s tent and complained of a “heavy lightness” in 
the head. 

“Why, that’s a paradox,” said the surgeon, and then 
gave him a dose of ipecac. 

The Irishman, as soon as he was out of the doctor’s 
hearing, complained bitterly of the hard-heartedness of 
an officer who would order a poor private on duty 
“whin he said himself that I have a paradox in my 
head, no less.” 





eee 
SPANISH LAZINESS. 

The day after my arrival at Vittori, says a tourist, I 
went to’a shoemaker’s to get some repairs done to my 
boots. There was nobody in the shop. The master 
was on the opposite side of the street smoking his cig- 
arette. His shoulders were covered with a mantle full 
of holes, and he looked like a beggar—but a Spanish 
beggar, appearing rather proud than ashamed of his 
poverty. He came over to me and I explained my bus- 
iness. “Wait a moment,” said he, and immediately 
called his wife. “How much money is there in the 
purse?” ‘Twelve picettas,”’ (fourteen francs, forty 
centimes.) ‘Then | sha’n’t work.’ “But,” said I, 
“‘twelve picettas will not last forever.” ‘Who has seen 
to-morrow?” said he, turning his back on me. 

or 

DEATH FROM A POISONED ARROW. 


A bright-eyed and intelligent lad lost his life, on the 
9th ult., in a most remarkable manner. While practis- 
ing with a bow and arrow, in company with a school- 
mate, near Montgomery, Ala., he discovered a huge 
snake and killed it with an arrow. Shortly afterwards 
he placed himself behind a tree, and exposing one of 
his hands, urged his companion to give a trial of his 
skill. The boy picked up the arrow with which the 
snake was killed, and fitting it to his bow, pulled the 
string and shot the “target,” the arrow head inflicting 
a slight wound in the centre of the exposed hand. Ina 
few tours the hand and arm of the lad began to swell, 
and placed the poor fellow in the most intense agony, 
in which condition he remained until the following 
day, when death relieved him of his sufferings. 


+o 





A party of hunters from San Francisco were chased 
by a grizzly on the Coast Range, and in jumping over 
a fallen tree one of them dropped a bottle from the 
pocket of his shooting coat. This accident saved their 
lives, for the bear stopped, smelt of the bottle, set him- 
selt down on his haunches, and taking the flask in his 
paws, drank like a thirsty biped, rubbing his hirsute 
stomach in satisfaction, and utterly forgetting his en- 
emies. 


“Mapam,” said a husband to his young wife, ina 
little altercation which will spring up in the best regu- 
lated families, ‘when a man and his wife have quar- 
relled, and each considers the other at fault, which of 
the two ought to advance toward reconciliation?” 
“The best natured and the wisest of the two,” said the 
wife, putting up her mouth for akiss. She was the 
conqueror. 


A GENTLEMAN in Maine a short time since purchased 
a sleigh, so nicely painted and varnished that the back 
of it reflected like a mirror. It was put into a building 
in which was an aristocratic, independent gent turkey, 
who, in passing the back of the sleigh, thought he had 
found an intruder, whereupon he showed fight, and 
did not give up the contest till he had ruined the back 
of a costly sleigh. 


GENIVIEVE’S father had gone away on business, and 
that demure little lady sat alone with her mother in the 
parlor, when suddenly looking up with a sad face, she 
said, in a tone of tender sympathy, “Poor mamma! 
you’re an orphan now papa’s gone to Boston, aren’t 
you Yao 

A YOUNG man recently went to the banks of the 
Danube for the purpose of drowning himself. He laid 
his hat on the ground, when a soldier on guard shout- 
ed, “Fall back there, or [ll shoot you.” The young 
man picked up his hat and ran rapidly away. Death 
by shooting was not in his programme. 


A PETITE, blue-eyed maiden, who was nursing her 
fifth Christmas doll, and listening to her mother talk- 
ing with some female friends about domestic quarrels 
and divorces, remarked, ‘‘Well, ma, I’m never going to 
marry! I’m going to be a widow.’ 

Wuat is that which occurs once in a minute, twice 
in a moment, and not once in a hundred years? The 
letter M. 


He who sets up a carrjage at the suggestion of his 
vanity, generally sets it down at the suggestion of his 
creditors. 

ARCHIMEDES being asked to go and hear a person 
who imitated the nightingale to perfection, answered, 
“I have heard the nightingale herself.’ 

Wuo is the smallest lady ?—Minnie Mum. 

It is curious that her brother should be the biggest 
man.—Max I. Mum. 


“PRIDE goeth before a fall,” and it frequently goeth 
before a waterfall, 


Wnuart belongs to yourself, and is used by every body 
more than yourself? Your name. 


Wuat tree represents a person who persists in incur- 
ring debts? Willow. 


' = 
A Remarkable Case, 


East MIDDLEBORO’, MAss., June 9, 1964, 
Messrs. BURNETT & Co. : 
I send you a statement of my daughter's case, as Teques 
She will have been sick six years if she lives until the fines 
August-next. At times you would not think she could liye, 
minutes. Her distress would throw her into spasms, and as, 
as she got breath she would go into another—sometimes ane 
dred times in succession. I have known her to lie five nj. 
and almost five days without food or drink. She woulg ii 
that situation perfectly insensible; she has had every too, | 
her head taken out since she became sick. = 

Her situation and yay pf sickness are known al] Over 
Free States. For five years I have devoted most of my tip, 
her—have sat up with her from ten and halt-past ten o'¢); chs 
the evening, till one, two and three o'clock, until the birds), 
to sing in the summer mornings. - 

When her hair came off she had been afflicted with Neural 
in her head for three years. She had used during thattin, S 
teen gallons of the best Cologne, twenty-five bottles Bay Was 
besides many other powerful yey These, with t, r 
tense heat eaused by the pains, burned her hair so badly, that 
October, 1861, it all came off, and for two years atter her », 
Was as smnvoth as her face. . 

Through the recommendation of a friend she was indy. 
try your Cocoarng, and the result was astonishing. She 
not used half the contents of a bottle before her head wa ¢, 
ered with a fine young hair. It would grow aboutan ej), 
aninch in length and then come off. It continued to dos 
intervals for four months, when we discovered an irritatio 
the scalp. 

We procured a bottle of your KaL.isTon, applying it wig 
soft muslin cloth, still persevering with the Cocoatrng, appli 
that with the hand, and they had the desired efiect. ‘jy 4, 
months her hair has grown several inches in length, very thie 
soft and fine, and of a darker color than formerly. Whe, 
hair had grown two or two and a half inches, t never say, 
splendid a head of hair, thick as a mat, and when parted j: , 
close to her head. 

She still continues to use the Cocoaine, and we have bnt }ix, 
fear of her losing her hair. She finds the Kalliston so ref, 
ing and cooling to her head, allaying the heat produced by Ia 
that she would not be without it. } 

i WM. S. EDDY, 


With respect, 
if Wm. S. Edy & Son,) 
East Middleboro’, Maa 
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COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, &, 


FROM 8. H. PEARL, Ese., 
Principal of the State Normal School of Vermont, 
JOHNSON, VT., Jan. 30, lig 
Messrs. Setu W. Fow.k & Son, Boston. 

GENTLEMEN—I can most cheerfully recommend Wisty 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY as a sate -and ¢flicient remed 
Coughs, Colds, Incipient Consumption, &c. I have often ys 
myself, and recommended it to my friends with the most sg 


factory results. S. H. PE. 


FROM REV. CALEB D. BRADLEE, 
Pastor of the * Church of the Redeemer,’ Boston. 
CHESTER PARK, Feb. 19, lig 
Setu W. Fow Le & Son. 
EN—I wish you would allow me to speak a good wy 
AR's BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. have used it qui 
constantly in my family, and I look upon it as one of they 
best of medicines for the throat and for the lungs. I wishty 
every body would try it. Respectfully, C. Lb. BRADLEE 


WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY is prepared 
Sern W. Fow.e & Son, 18 Tremont Street, Boston, and js « 
by druggists, and dealers in medicine generally. Price, One} 
lar a Bottle; Six Bottles for Five Dollars. Sent by express a 
where on receipt of price. ll-w 









Fine Carpets at 50 Cents Per Yara, 
The Greatest Sacrifice yct. At the New Carpet Warehow 
47 Washington Street. Just opencd, 400 fieces of the ELECTY 
TAPESTRY. Will be sold at RETAIL at the above low pra 
These Carpets are of the closest texture, made of fine wool, na 
and beautiful figures, and the most permanent colors. Oy, 
COUNT OF THE LOW PRICE AND RaApip SALE, CUSTOMERS a 
REMINDED THESE CARPETS WILL BE ON HAND BUT a fy 
Days. JOIN J. PEASLEE & CO. 
ll—3w 47 Washington St., Boston 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUhHEUX 
—oR— 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PID 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FoR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES, 
Its Effects are Megical. 

ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in al! cases of Neu 
Facialis, often effecti:i ga perfect cnre in less than twenty-i 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO 638 THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and geom 
nervous derangements—-of many years standing—affecting 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very 
ly fails io produce a complete and permanent cure. 

lt contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest deg 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our MosT EMINH 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified appr 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 

One Package......$1 00...... Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages.... o. a 
Twelve Packages. 9 00.... 48 

It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 

120 Tremont Stree 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. 
ing Ottices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe! 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. a 
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SOME YEARS SINCE, whle residing in the city of Pm 
dence, we heard much said in praise of Perry Davis’ “? 
Killer. We listened incredulously to these testimonials. 
health failing, asa last resort, the ductors sent us to Minne 
The winter was intensely cold, anda terrible form of Neurld 
prevailed among the settlers, and we fell into the grasp of! 
disease, and day and night, for weeks, endured untold age 
Many remedies were tried without avail. One day, howevet 
stalwart frontiersman entered the room, bearing in his bal 
vial partly filled with a reddish liquid. 

It was some of the Paty KILLER. He had beughtit in Call 
nia three years before, and had kept it with miserly care? 
then. Applying it externally and internally gave immediate! 
lief. Since then, we have recommended it successfully in¢ 
that baffled the best medical skill; and when we see perso? 
ject this remedy, we recall our own experience, and think ! 
the time may come when pain, incurable by other agents,® 
teach them the value of this great discovery.— Home Month'y 
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A SURE REMEDY for Cniuis anp Fever. AYER'S 46 
CURE never fails. 1 








IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND;; neither is itt 
to rid your blood of a troublesome humor by the use of D® 
W. Poland's Humor Doctor. Very pleasant to the taste, 1 
by all druggists. Ie 





NO FEARS need be entertained as to the results, if you 
the White Pine Compound for your Cough, Weak Lungs, 
ney troubles. It is certain cure in almost every case. 1 


T. C. EVANS’ 
List of Selected Newspapers, 
RELIGIOUS, AGRICULTURAL AND LITERAB! 


Comprises the BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUMS in 
country, their 


COMBINED CIRCULATION EXCEEDING 760,08 


= A Complete List, with prices for all or in part 
furnished on application to 


T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 











129 Washington Street, 
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